CHAPTER XIX

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE  PERIOD

1901

SELDOM without friends, and never without enemies,
William Booth arrived with the new century not only on
the frontier of old age but at the gateway of a very wide
popularity. We may describe him from now onwards as
living in this world's sunshine. He had become a patriarch,
and one of the most picturesque of patriarchs. His roman-
tic figure was known to nearly all the nations of the earth.
His work was recognized in nearly every land as the work
of one honestly inspired by love for humanity. He ceased
to be an object of scorn. He became a hero of the world.
His appearance at this time was striking to the point of
the dramatic. Tall and attenuated, with slightly stooping
shoulders, the frail body of the man would have seemed
almost feeble but for the vigour and distinction of the strong
head. His hair, which was snow-white, grew long and was
brushed carelessly, standing up from the brow and falling
backward to the neck and ears. His face was almost blood-
less in its pallor. The rather small eyes, under dark and
restless eyebrows, had the brightness of beads. The lower
part of his face was covered by moustache and beard as
white as his hair. It seemed as if he were a figure carved
out of chalk. In repose, he was like a tired man who ob-
serves and reflects between spells of nodding sleep; but in
action, with his thin arms raised above his head, his eyes
blazing, and his powerful voice hurling out his thoughts, he
was like a prophet. For myself, I loved the man most in
repose, when his gentleness and tenderness and even sweet-
ness gave a singular beauty to the old and rugged face; and
I think this expression of his spirit is visible in the famous
photograph which appears as the frontispiece of our book,
a photograph which the whole Army seized upon at once as
the truest likeness of their General, and perhaps as an

emblem of the Army.
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